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Heredity. By J. A. S. Watson. London: T. C. & E. C. Jack, 
1912. Pp. 94. $0.20. 

This is one of a series, "The People's Books," designed, like several 
other similar series, to convey to the general reader the essential findings 
in the various fields of modern science, philosophy, and history. It 
begins by explaining the mechanism of heredity and the difference 
between pangenesis and the germ-plasm theory and follows with chap- 
ters on variation and its causes, on the inheritance of acquired characters, 
pure-line inheritance, Mendelism, the statistical study of heredity, 
practical problems in plant and animal breeding, and eugenics. 

The book is marvelously comprehensive, considering its brevity. 
It is very readable, though it will not in some places be fully compre- 
hended by one not already fairly familiar with the field. Thus in 
chap, ii, in six small pages including four graphs, the author distinguishes 
continuous from discontinuous variation, explains the normal proba- 
bility-curve, shows how to find the average deviation, the standard 
deviation, and the coefficient of variation. The volume throughout 
is similarly solid, showing rare judgment in the distribution of space 
and the selection of illustrations. On disputed points the author 
weighs evidence carefully and avoids dogmatism. He is inclined to 
think that De Vries's theory of variation by leaps, however small they 
may be, has wholly supplanted Darwin's theory of gradual evolution 
by many minute steps. He thinks it most reasonable to regard the 
affirmation that acquired characters are inherited as not proven; that 
is, on this point of great interest to social scientists and educators he 
holds that there is as yet no clear case of inheritance of any character 
"acquired during the lifetime of the individual," but some such case 
may possibly be brought to light. The book closes with a few suggested 
titles for a course of reading in heredity. 

T. H. Hankins 

Clark University 



Social Problems: Their Treatment, Past, Present, and Future. 
Questions of the Day and of the Fray. By Karl Pearson. 
London: Dulan & Co., 1912. Pp. 40. 

This lecture opens with an appeal for a recognition of the biological 
basis of our social problems, urges that on account of their complexity 
they can be studied properly only by mass statistics, illustrates the 
inadequacy of many conclusions from medico-social statistics by the use 



